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IS based on a reassessment of present public policies for dealing 
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between an understanding of what causes such activities and what can 
be dene about them. The strategy itself focuses on institutional 
reform, without overlooking the importance of direct work with 
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FOREWORD 



At tlu- \rr\ lx•lTinIlIn^. tliis publuntioii stafs: 'Clcarlv. a frrsh look 
at tin proliU-iii of di linqm ih \ is warranted. Tliis in rds to Im« l)as<'d 
on a reassr«nicnt of pn st'iit pulilir jk^Iw irs for dr.ilirm with \otithftil 
devianrr. and on tlw drvrlopnw nt of nrw llnkas^rs 1m twrrn an undt-r- 
siandini; of wljat (aiisrs snrli arti\itirs and wliai ran and '^Iwuild hv 
done .ilH>iit tlioni. . . 

DEIJXQL'ENCV PKK\ KM ION I HKOl Gil VOl I II DKVEI.- 
OPMENT is jtiM that, a fresh look" at a ix-rMstent prol)Ieni that 
plaiiurs us son lv. and \\(»rsens rarli \rar. This piibliration is a rogrnt 
presentation ol an emerijinu strateijx for pre\<niinu delintpienrv and 
Iselpini: tlie nation s \oijtlL 

Tlie strates^y Jtsrif f(K ii-ises on institutional leforni. without overlook- 
infT thr inijxutaiHr ol dirrc t woik witli individuals and families Tl,e 
strat<x> stresses piovuhni: sei\i<es to lielp pre\ent delin<|Uenry. as well 
as to rehabilitate \ontIi airead\ in tioul>lr witli tlie law. Thi strateiT\ 
says that youth ha\r lesritiinatr roles to pla\. and institutions must rhanije 
to hdp provide those loles. And the strateiry states that whenever pos- 
sible troubled vouth should be diverted fioni the juvenile jusii<r svstem. 
and furnished needed aid throuijh rommunity-based programs. 

I he pubiiration su:,miaii/rs piinriples that are olfrri d as iruides in 
establlshin^ proi^ranis of vouth development and delimpienrv prevention. 
It is not a 'how-to-do-it' manual for preventinsr delinqurncv. It r? a 
statement of a iiati(»nal strateiTv that ran be a viable iiierhanism for 
furmshini,' all our vouth with the help they need and dcserxe. 

The publi*ation is based on the best < urn-nt thinking by some of the 
<ountr\'s leading' edu<atois. so( ioloirists. youth workrrs. and others pro- 
fessionally ronreined with the well-beinij of vouth. It was prepared over 
many months by these dedicated men and vvouu n. and represr-nts a for- 
malized exposition of their tbouirhts and ideas. The wrltii.iT was arrom- 
plished bv Kenneth Polk of ihe University of Oregon, and Solomon 
Kobp'n of the I'niversitv of Southern California 

ROBERT I. GEMIONANI 

ConitniKKinnrt, Youth Developmrni and 
D<iw(jurn(\ Prrn iittnv Advum^tratwn 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



h:tli do no! dhappt ci htcamt ftfopl* duappjnz v 
*ti thtiti, unlti* t ■ iiditV'U^ at th*ji r^t*,* ar*' 

Prrr:..uns Uv tlir rffivtivr prrvrnlion and rontml of jtiwiiilr drltn- 
(jiir.jry ;iiuJ yoiitli cniiir lontiuiir to v\ni\v dn iMon-iu.ik'Ts .it thr national. 
St itr. liK.il lr\<k \)t^nu- r.ipidiv cxpaiidiiiu pn-M-ntion rlTorts dur- 
ing rcrrnl vrar^. illr«4al l)cli.i\ior l>\ vounc |jfoplr has ^rcmn more rx- 
trn^ivc sincr tlic \nM V Id War II [ktukI. iMirins; llir pa^t decade. 
rsj>rcially. llw prol)iriii lias Ihtii ftirt!iiT (om|KMind*-d l>v thr nnenrrncr 
of ni-u- patt^rn^ of t^roup dissidcnrc on the part iu many yoiinj; people 
vvlio uvrr foniirrly free of hielily \Uil>lr forms of ille!;al aclivity- 

Mor^'ovrr. .imonu wmiii- vc«itli«i tc»dav. !x>lli n'lalively rirli and poor 
alike. <;Usidrnre in far U\n many instances lias been replaced hv col- 
lective withdrawal and sometime^ ralnilaied violm e. While today as 
y-sterday. a lart;** ritiinlxr of voiinu violators conlinut to he involved in 
jjettv theft, truancy, and. in «>ine instances, vandali-^m. thrre has now 
Ijerri added to tlie^K- fainili.ir fonns of delintjiiencv such \iolatinns as 
massive dni^ ahiise. planned violemr ,it!.iinst estahlishrd instittitions. and 
ofTcnses against projxTty and |>ersr>ns. 

(Currently it is a fact that our corrective efforts are insufficient for 
significantly pr'^ventini: or lontrollini: vouthfiil d(^iance. The increased 
rates speak for theinsekes as an indication of (mr inabilitv to pre\ent. 
The hi^h rates of recidivism, unfortunately tme even of many sopliisti- 
lated treatment efforts. s|)rak to the failure .if our '•ontrol prmedures.^ 

Clearlv. a fresh look at the problem is warranted. I his needs to he 
basrd on a reassessment of present public iK>licie« for dealine: with voutb- 
fill de\ iance. and on thi' development of new linkages Iwtween an un- 
derstanding of what eauses such activities and what can and should he 
(lone alx>ut them in jK^liiv terms at the Federal. State, and lo<aJ le\els. 
IVifortunately. mur'n of what is knov - i< not presently In-in^ used in 
direct intervention strateijics. Much of what needs to W learned is not 
e\eii beiniT addressed in a systematic and comprehensive manner. 

Thr Sntuatr Stati tnnit 

A i^roup invited by the Youth Development and Delimpiencv Pre- 
vention Admmistratioii of the l\S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare met in Scitu.Ue. M assar husetts in June. 1070. to consider 
the problems of •♦oiith development and delincpiency prevention. There 
the kernel of ati i<!ea v\as advanced v%hich iiiiuht piovide some new- 
directions for ijuirlini^ vonth dcv elopji ent programs. In the short docii- 
nient produi ed at that ineetinij it v\ i seated: 
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\Vr !»rli» \<- tli.it oui MK ia! iiiHt;i?ili<»n* .in- iinMir.iiiuii* «i in Mich a 
\\A\ a* lo ih'tw Liii»«' MinriM-!** »»l \«»ui»i: |>4f«|il(- mhi.iIIv .i<(rptabl«\ 
ir*|KinMlil<-. .Hid {i(-r^>ii.iil\ irr.itift iiii; ni!«-*. Th v in^titutiom should 
wrk i»f iiii»n' ri^|nMi^i\«- to \oulli m'l'd*. 

It v.i-iit iin til *t.ilf iliai am *lrat«-i:\ f***" \«»utli dr\ rlojjiiiriii and dr- 
linijuriirv j>rr\t-iiiif»ii «|}<Mild priority i »: 

. . . |m>crafn< \\\tu li a^<i*t instiiutiims to rliam^f in \va\-s tliat pro- 
\idr viiimu |)i-i»p!i' uith ^H-ially .irn-pta'tilr. ir«i)iin<il>l<'. |K*rwnally 
gratifvjni; ff»l<*s and a^<i^l \«»uni; |KMip!r to a^sinnr snrh rolr^. 
It i« nrrw.^.rv to f.n<- innnt'dMi»-!v ImiiIi wliat this stalt niriu sav<. and 
jiisl as ini|)ortaritlv. uliat is Irft unviid. Wliat i^ stated i^ an as^nnption. 
and no mon- than that, that tli#* ini|>oriant rlmicnt in any ^tratrj!\' is 
inufutwrial. rathrr than i idividnal. ( haiiu*'- The prrniisi' i^ iliat i-fTrrtixr 
\finth d<n<*kipnirnt pi<n:ran s must ^iari uith a ronsidrratiim iif the in- 
stitutional fori whit h iiMpinur on vmuh and Uia|K- their Ijchavior. 
'Iliis was inad<- inori* fxplii it in tin- "National Strategy'' docuin<-nt which 
<»\-oKrd aftrr tin* uir«-tini» at S<iiuatr: 

Th«'5si' profMTsitiofis furnish a Imm< |K'rs|>rrtivr on thr probinn of 
d«-linqurnrv liv linking it firmlv to siKvifir types of faihirr on thr 
part of ^\>ri ifu vn ial iuMilulion^ as th<*>* si-ck to rrlatr to young 
IK-oplc an<l. in turn, to 'Ju- nrcati\r rrartions of younj» |>roplr to 
surli institution^ wlii-i: tlu*\ find thrui wanting. It follows from this 
that thr dcvclopnirnl of a viahK- national Mralrg\ for thr prrvrniion 
and reduction of driinqurnry rr^t'i on ihi* idrnlifiraiion. assr<sinent. 
and alteration of those- feature^ of institutional functioning that 
imficdr aud oli^trurt a fa\oralilr nmrsc of youth dc\ riopinrnt for 
all vouths. parti<ularly thoM' whi»so scxial situation inakrs them 
most prone to thi- dr\rIopnii-nt of drliutpicut larrrrs and to par- 
iiripation in rollrrtivr fonns of withdrawal and dr\ianrv.** 
Surii st?truirnts ;it this l<*\i*l fin not identify which ^\n'c'i(ic institu- 
tiom arc to l>r rhani»i'd. uor in what ways Furth<Tmorc. thry do not 
make a rasi* ^ir surh an appniarh. What has to hr i-stahli<hi-d ar** how 
souir fratun-s of institutional funrtionin*^ rrratr. maintain, or acjgra- 
\ati' vouthful uust(*Mdu<t. and th'-n in ronrrrtr t<*nus how institutional 
pr.irtirrs < an Iw altrnd. 

In prrsrntinij a < asr fo- a stratrrj\- firruNcd on institutional n-fonn it 
should hv arkuowh'diird that \hr idra is not without prrrrdpnt. Indeed, 
a major tradition in thr historv of driimpirnry prrvrntion rfTorts in the 
I'nitrd Statr^i i^ tin* drdiration to thi- ijoaU of priuiarv prr\rntion. ijoals 
loijirallv im hidiut; institutional < hani^<*- Sui h rlTorts have «ioii|Tht to 
irmrdv drfirirn<"ir«i in \irtuailv -wrs onr of thr <iinni(irant soriali/mi; 
and rontrol a^ruiii'* f^f m>c if't\ most uotahlv thr fauiilw htit tin- srhool 
aud tlir urifrhliorlKwHl as well. lududrd m this approat h has hrru also 
thr pro\isiou of M-r\ii<s. surh as n-rn ation and "< harai tiT hiiilding." 
who^r ahsi-urc was ii our timr \\idr!\ asMuurd t<» l»r a < aii^^r of dr- 
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linqiK-nrv. I lu ir cm.-r.il fa.lun- to pr.KJii.r tl..- mn. dN «i„!rl„ l,as l..-cn 
ittnLutrd to tlK- Im.it.d al!or.,ti..n ,.f „,„„.■> ..nd t.ain.-d .....npow.r. 
!»•«•;.• IS no iwssihility of ritli.-i n fi.ti,,!- or .ifriniiini; M.rl, im.positions; 
1)111 It may »«• ol.vTM-d that mos: mi. li pionraiiis fail. d to address the 
lasi. d.-si^n and oprratiiii; a«uiiiptioiis of t(„- inMitiition-. in\oKrd. The 
prcNailif,!. if ,m,,,ok,.,: vas that in thi-,r rssintial rhara.trr thcv 

v*.-n- wvll adapte d to th. ir fi.n.tions. and that thr task was ni. rrlv to n- 
iiiov ohstarlrs to th- ir n.on- rational and efficient o,x-ration. The ques- 
tion of thr «.„r,e of sii,h ohstarles. of tli.- sense in v.hi. h thev w.-re in- 
TinsK to tl.eir \er>- desiijn. seeins not to have ari« n. 

AdNanr.-s in knrmledi;.- and experience* diirin« recent %.ars have re- 

•f"''^<i '» -'rli-r wisdom of attending to problems of institutional 

drsiirn and practice. Th.y have also helped to discloM- in a concrete- 
«.iv .•lon.nts of stni.t.in- and pr.K-.-ss which a.ro.int for the failure of 
institutions to [XTforni their manifest functions. 

This institutional fwus do,-s not overlook th.- importance of direct 
work With indiNiduais and famili.-s. .\tt,ntion must be uiven to vnices 
din-cted at the pr.A. ntion of indiNidual delinquency, as well as to the 
n-hab.!:- i, ,n of youths already involved with law enforcem.-nt or cor- 
r.ctioi:al u^.-ncies. The mstitutional focus eniphasi/cd in this strategy 
idenufies those f,-at„n s of ,h,- social environment whose interaction with 
human personality produces inaliunant b.hayioral efTects. then proceeds 
to approa.h the indiyidual. throuirh and by means of an ait.-ration of 
some instit itional process. 

Thus, the approach taken hen- does not denv the occurrence of in- 
diMdual patholoi^y. „r that such states are sometimes di.ertlv implicated 
in dHin.pi,-nt bhavior. But it does ass. rt the cou.inonlv acc-pt. d dictum 
that in most such cas.s the pathology is traceable in turn to the dam- 
aging expenenc s encountered by the yo.ing person as a member of the 
laiiiily. or the play group, or th.- school, or of ail three. 
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n. THE CASE FOR AN 
INSTITUTIONAL APPROACH 



\. (OMMl'IMFNI 1() CONFORMITY 

The nuHt (oiiiiiion \\a\ to initiatr a disc u>M()n of drlinqueiuy ))re- 
xontioii IS to scMidi out tliosr factors wliidi air pirMinird to (aii'ir dc- 
linfiiirniv, tlirii sot fortli )) '^Taiiis wliicli addicss tlir aiisrs. Wt' pro- 
pose to start soiiK'wliat diflcTcntlv , asking first what is it that hnilds a 
stake in (oiifoniiit\," so that some \outIi are ))rovided with a socially 
ac(rptable ctmcept of self which 'insulates'' against deliiujiu nc\/ The 
anaKsis of ( onfonnitv will Ix i,Mn with an examination of the diaractcr 
of adult, rather than adolescent life, in oulei to huild a ( asr that // u 
thr denial of aae^s to thv tyfh' of lusiiiutumal txpcrumrs that are the 
umrii \ of ionformitx in adult lif* that Iw^ at the root of vnuh adole^ent 
alienation and n hellion. 

B. ADl l I constraints: IllK INSTI'M TIONAL COMI'ONKNTS OF LKGIMMXTE 
IDKNTITY 

One of the ( h-arest facts known about dclimpiency, \et in\r we often 
o.(}look, is that // n charai teri\tu ally adohnent hthaiv^r. Law viola- 
tion is virtualK non-existent before the onset of the teenage \(ars, rises 
sharj)I>.shortl\ after the onset of adolescence, hits its highest peak around 
16 or 17, and declines lapidlv aftei that point, beconiinjr exceedingly 
rare in middle or late adulthood. 

What is it about adolescence that is so problematic? What is it that 
precipitates ))rohlems at this point? As Friedcnbertr put U: 

A great nian\ young people are in ver\' serious trouble throughout 
the technically developed and especially the Western world Their 
trouble, moreover, follow^, certain familiar common j)atterns; they 
get into much the same kind of difficulty in ver>' diflVient societies. 
But it is nevertheless strange that they should. Human life is a 
continuous thread which each of us spins to his own pattern, rich 
and complex in meaning. There are no natural knots in it. Yet 
knots fonn, nearly always in adolescence.** 
The knots of adolescence, v\e believe, can be understood most fruit- 
*fully when we contrast the adolescent with the adult experience. Our 
concern here is to identify those features of adult roles which are part 
of "legitimate*' identity, which, when fully developed, provide insulating 
self-roncf^pts. Out of the organized institutional features of conventional 
adult community life, there appear to be pioduced four especially sig- 
nificant components of legitimate identity: ^ 

1. A sense of competence, especially in d)ut not limited to) the work 



role. For most, work con\r\< the frelinje; tliat there is soinethinc; not only 
that thc\ can do. hut that tluy do well. 

2. A s(»nse of u^ejulne\^. Work, fainilv, and other roles do more tlian 
occupy time and produce inone\. The\ also are the grounds for social 
definitions of tlie «'-lf. One such is the fecline; tfiat the person has some- 
thini; to contrihute. that what he does represents something which people 
value. 

3. A sense of bi lout^inQju ^s. Work, family. |X>litical and other roles 
ser\(' tlirou^h tlicir adiir coiiuTiitment to locate a person in a social 
world, to con\ey a sense that lie "helon!2;s." Tlie work .setting, the family 
scene, create settings and groups wlierein the individual knows he has 
a place, where lie knows tliat lie "fits.*' 

4. A S(»nse of pouer or potrriry. One of the awesome features of con- 
tcniporar)* existence is our collective vulnerability to feelings of power- 
lessness. The prol»lem transcends the limited boundaries of what we 
traditionalK label "political." It has to do with our ability to exercise 
some control over tliose persons, organizations, or institutions around us 
which are. or arc attempting, to control us. 

Wliile a number of attributes c?.n establish a basis for feelings of 
power, one obvious factor is social class. Persons with high status posi- 
tion, who li\e in tlie "right" parts of town, feel that such agencies as 
schools or police function in their interest, and they feel, consequently, 
some control over policy. 

But in the present day world, it is necessar)* to include in this analysis 
the important ingredient of work. One obvious reason is that for large 
numbers of persons it is their job which defines their economic position, 
and thus their power 

The way work is on^anized also has its effects on feelings of power. 
Seeman argues that there are two control elements in work life that 
relate to power: the presence of an organization that yields some con- 
trol o\er work and occupational setting, and the individual's involve- 
ment in such an organization: 

A person's feelings of self-reliance and power are tied up with 
whether he belongs to an organization that has some control over 
his occupational destiny. If he does belonf^ to such an organization, 
union, business, or professional association — his further feelings of 
mastery are directly tied up with how actively he works in it — 
whether he has some control over its destiny.^^ 

With regard tr these four particular features of legitimate identity in 
adult life, what is central is their in^iitutional character. The feelings 
of competence, iiieaningfulness. belongingness, and political potency de- 
ii\L from roles in the work world especially, but also in such institutional 
arenas as politics, the family, recreation, or cultural activities. These are 
not things which people generate by themselves. They come from the 
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<tfKiaI world outside, and from partidilai kinds of institutions in that 
world. 

In lare** niftropoluan settings, tlie community one li\cs in also has 
a direct hcarine; on hl^ ferlinijs of |K)\\er. Hard data support what our 
eyes tell us: when you li\e in tlie low in(onio areas, the quality of sor\'ico 
provided by s( Iuh>Is, |>ul)lic health, and rcc reation is likelv to he lower 
than found in l)ettrr areas/ * The nei^jhhorhood. then, exerts an cfTcct of 
its own in (onvevinc; to individuals a conception of the extent to which 
the\ can influence their en\ ironiuent. The slum or ghetto dweller, as 
a result of conunon practices in agencies like schools, police, or courts, 
is uuu h more likeK to feel that such institutions do not function in his 
interest. 

Institutions, then, are critical in providinij the conditions which gen- 
erate legitimate identity. Wlicn trouhle occurs in what should be the 
orderly movement into legitimate life careers, wv shall look to problems 
in the mstitutional fabric. 

Arc there problems in the way individuals t^ain access to institutional 
loles that might account for the emergence of illegal behavior and ille- 
gitimate identity? Tlie relevance of such a c^uestion in the case of the 
adolescent should be obvious. .Adolescence is assumed to be a transitional 
«!tate into adulthood. When we find systematic, recurring difficulties in 
this age period, it is on!y leasonable to ask if these arc a consequence 
of the failure of mstitutions to provide access to experiences which would 
make for a smooth progression. This perspective places the question of 
individual pathology as a cause of delinquency in the context of the 
role networks that define the institutions significant in the experience 
of the adolescent. Institutional arrangement^ that consign some young 
people to roles that obstruct normal transition to adulthood, or that rein- 
fo rce maladaptive forms of behavior, represent virulent forces directly 
responsible for much individual pathology. It follows from this view 
that as a practical and ^tratc^ic matU r the approach to the problem of 
adolescent deviance, and to delinquency prevention and control, must 
focus on institutional malfunction. 

If the problem of delinquency (or alienation, rebellion, and unrest) 
is a product of some individually based pathology, then a form of i.idi- 
vidually centered clinic seivi^e is called for, such as counstvng, therapy, 
treatment, or behavior modification. If. on the other hand, one I oks to 
the nature of institutional experiences as the source of the problem, 
then he is likely to suggest that specific institutional practices be altered. 
What such an approach requires. hov\t\cr. is a tliorough analysis of in- 
stitutional contevts, coupled with concrete suggestions for institutional 
(lianges which link up with the causal analysis. 

In the case of adolescence, it will be argued that much of what we 
call adolescent problems lies within the particular institutional practices 
used to wiali/e the adolescent. In this transitional period between child- 
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hfKKl and adultlKiod. a nniiilH-r <»f in>iitiiiions fiinciioii to r<;tal)li<;li riih-s. 
rcEjiilatioiis. ^tattisfs. and identities. In a society that places liigli values 
on (ledeniials. a emit al M»t of iiiMitutions for tlie adolescent is found 
in tlie 7}*\us l)et\ve<n edticaiioii and work, altliou^li otiier institutions 
Midi as poWcv. (ourts. welfair. and recreation also have role, lo play. 
rFi\eii tlie rapid chaiiurs that ha\e occurred in this country in the past 
few decades, it is eas\ to comprehend how the < onibined w'Mijht of th<»se 
institutional arraii^enu-nts lia\e become like an out-of-focu«^ lens, result- 
ing in tlie irrneration of feelini;s of meaninirlessness and pow< rlessness 
among \ast numbers of \oun!/ people, and delinquency anumi; a few. 

C. YOI TH AM) TIIK INSI H I TIONAI. DKXIAL OF LF.OITIM\r.Y 

When we compare youth and adi;h access to roles thioui^h which a 
leiTitimate identity may be consolidated, the contrast is striking. Our 
institutions systematically, if inadvertantly, drtty \ountr peoplr roles that 
mipart feelinirs of competence, meanint^'fulness. beloni^ingne.ss. or j>olitical 
potency. 

Starting with the last of these, we find that the young in our society 
are locked into roles of passivity and powerles«:ne.s.s. This is especially 
\isible in the law and how it operates. Juvenile court pliilosophy. as one 
il!u.stration. traditionally has assumed the concept of parrm patriae 
whereby the state l)ecomcs the ultimate parent and protector of the 
young. But the young may not hold office, will not he agents of the 
court, they may not write law. They must instead submit to it. 

What IS involved, then, is a peculiar imbalance in youth-aduh relations. 
The young are to be held accountable by adults for their behavior, but 
adults are not to he constrained by adolescents. Friedenbcrg has astutely 
sized up this problem, noting in the specific instance of school attendance 
laws: 

Compulsory school attendance, however, is provided by a law which 
recognizes no obligation of the school that the students can enforce. 
He cannot petition to withdraw if the school is inferior, does not 
maintain standaids. or treats him brutally. There are other laws, 
certainly, that set standards for school construction and mainte- 
nance, the licensing of teachers, techniques of discipline, and 
forth, and proceedings under these may be invoked if the school 
does not abide bv them. But they do not abate the student's obli- 
gation to attend the school and accept its services. His position is 
purely that of a conscript who is protected by certain reijulations 
but in nc case permitted to use their breach as a cause fo. termi- 
nating his obligation.'"" 
What is important to grasp is that this power i)roblem is established 
institutioiialiy and flows outward through bureaucracies. Friecenberg 
goes on to point out, for illustiation, how families have difTerent con- 
straints than bureaucracies. The intimacy and closeness, the complex mix 
of feelings, needs, or motives niakr families run by emotional processes 



far removed from ihc u's^iiLitions. roll's. ( irci ()j)eiciting j)i()ccdurc<; 

that define l)urLMiRraLiL aiitliority. Or^ani/ational autlioritv, espeiialh in 
thr school, liolds stuil'^nts in line in iiianv destiiutive \\a\s 

A coiollai) of the m hooTs assunij)ti<>n ot ( ustodial (ontrol ol stu- 
dents is tbat jKJwer and autlioiitv beionie inclistin{Tiiis}ia})le. If the 
school's aiilliontv is not limited to matters pcitaining to ediuation. 
It cannot })e derived from rdiKaiional res})onsihilities. It iS a naked, 
(mpinial fact, to l)e a( rcpted or (ontroveited a( cording co tlie pos- 
si})ilitics of the moment. In this v\oi Id povvri counts moi r than 
legitimacv. if vou don't have povvei it is naive to ^Mnk \(>ii liave 
lights that must he lespected, wise up. Ili^h s( ho(j' st>, dents ex- 
perience regulation opK as control, not as piotertio^;, ihey know, 
for example. . t'.e principal will grneially uphold the teachci 
in tt, Lontlut vvitli a student, regardless of tlie m *rits of the casc.^*' 
Frirdv-nberg notes that this is not resented i)v \outli, wliicli he finds 
tragi'-. But. as his (n\n analysis makes cleir. adolescents have piecious 
few op -ions other tlian passivity 

\Vli.*n vve tmn to feeling' of belongirgness, the voung suffer under fm- 
thci constraints ^''>r those below t*^e age of 18, the law itself denies 
active pc'itical nnolvenient at local, State, or national level. Child laboi 
laws, work »vTinit regulations, plus the fact tliat during tlie rustomarv' 
work hours they are recjiiirecl to be in school, Imnt tlieir involvement 
in work institutions. 

Most conventionr^ ^ iltural and recreatior. activities aic funneled 
through the school. The consequence is t^ai the school, and not the 
wide range of other community agencies or organizations, becomes in 
iiianv communities the principal and focal j)oint around which any =icn5c 
of Ixlongin-^ni'ss can develop. It is no wonder that the schf>r>l tir comes 
a major reference jM^int in establishing who the adolecf-^'nt is »nd wiiere 
he })elongs. 

One severely restrictive aspect of thi-* mode of id^*ntlt^' iorniation is 
that the education-' p ^> isolates young persons fro-., tlie rest of the 
con.nuinity. This sej)aration, instilutionalU* impose*^, impedes the most 
«iimple of adult-youth communication processes. Youtli arc not permitted 
to know from expeiience the real adult world of politics oi work, and 
conveisely aduhs have little f("eling for or understanding ot the social 
world of adolescents. It is no wonder, then, tliat when problems like drug 
use ainerg( among the young, adults find themselvs povvei h*ss to com- 
municate, let al(Mie understand and take constiuctive action to deal with 
the piol^leni. 

This insulation of the adolescent by means ot the scliool becomes par- 
tic ularlv piobl. luaut. in those community settings v.liere in the eyes of 
vast numbers of its students the school lias 'come to be vie\^ed as a dis- 
credited institution. The high level of alienation found in the ghetto 
'Jchool, in thr absence of other legiiimate institutional i xperiences, vir- 
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tiially assures that vast nuiiibcis of students will have no access to roles 
which estahhsh tl:eiii as legitimate, ineaninirful persons. They v. ill hang 
around, float oi diift, as a (onsequcnce of tne fact that they are tnstitu- 
ti^jnally adrilt. Where is a sixteen-year-old male to go when he has 
dropped out (A school, when the economy provides no work opportunity 
to the teenae;ei The issue in these situations is not whether a sense of 
beloncjing is fostered b\ the school, but whether the school as currently 
(onstituted has anv prospect of becoming a significant enough experience 
for the youngster t » ofTer some pmmr.e for positive identity. The problem 
IS virtually that Oi treatmg new educational designs capable of capturing 
the iryaltics of the young as a basic condition for their favorable so- 
cialization. 

When we examine the problem of usefulness;, we find young people 
are denied access to those experiences that contribute a sense of useful- 
ness aniong adults. Most perform no vital function (other than growing 
up), they make iu> im|)ortant decisions, tiiey carry out no essential or 
valued tasks. The adolescent is not Hkely to sell cars (or anvthing else), 
teach, fix broken plumbing, ^^it on the city council, haul garbage, or any 
other tasks. There are Miy few opportujiities indeed for young people 
to contribute anything which is seen as essential to the community in 
which they live. TJiey are, in this sense, for th-: present, useless and 
iriTiev liii. 

This irrelevance U no sr.iall part of the discontent that has led to 
adolescents' demands for "relevance." 

The sense of competence, as is true with bv!longingness, is sharplv 
limited by the insularity oi the school expeiience. While a number of 
types c)f skill^. are possible (academic, athletic, social, musical, or others 
can provide a ba'se of competence), nearly all derive their meaning tJti 
some type of student status. Student competencies are likely to have little 
or no meaning outride the school context, and to make little or no con- 
tribution to the well-being of the wider community. One can be the 
"best" student debator and '.ill not feel to the ;lightest degree '^relevant" 
or useful because such a competency has meaning only within tlie con- 
text of the school. 

In the rontc^xt of the inner-city, this problem of competence becomes 
especially acute. With the massive rejection of the school a> an institu- 
tion, adolescents are cut ofT from even the limited conventional youthful 
competencies. The development of competence then is free to flow along 
U7\fin\vp7\tumal linens This can become ^specially critical when the young 
pcTson wthdraws fiom school, as Fleisher suggc^sts in his analysis of tlie 
relationships l;etween une!nj)loyment and delinquency: 

While crime prone youngsters are still in school, at least some of 
their time is legitimatelv occupied. But after they are allowed to 
drop out, tinit^ hangs heavily on their hands. If they are not able 
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to find jf>l)s. thrir ivvds foi ilit* things that money bins aic not 
readily satisfied leiiitiMidteK , Therefore, the\ tend to resort to crime, 
More, svK li (oiiuion lesort to crime is fieqiientU in fact responsive 
to a \er\' re.n illi^itimatf opportunity >!juctur, in ghetto areas, capable 
of piovidir.^r foi the status needs f)f en*'igelu and ambitions \oung«ters. 
In turn, leciiiiMneiU t(» illitit atti*. it\ ser\es to sustain the illeiT 'iiiiate 
opportiinitN stiiKtuie as a |)ennanentl\ available solution tc» the absence 
ol desirable alteniativ » s. 
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m. THE ADOLESCENT AND 
PROMISES OF ADULTHOOD 



Adolescent life todav i> tharj( tei i/ed b\ shaij) con'^ti aiiits on such 
important irquiiements as belonnmt»ness. usefulness, and i)ersonal powei. 
Yet. desjnte the high levels of delin(|uenc\ . and despite occasional out- 
breaks of unu st. most of tht exist( nee of most adolescents is iclaiiveiy 
conventional. Gnen the potential of alienation that has been deseiibed. 
what tactois produce such Cv^nfonuitv ? 

While maii\ factoid aie {,perauii£r to led'ue \Otithful dissider-e and 
conflict, one distiiutive feature of the adole^ *-m expeuence is that it is 
a transitional state, oriented toward the pmmi<ijs of achilthood. Conven- 
tional students are likeiv to see leainini^ in school, for exaiu])!e, not as 
an end in and of itself, but as a ne(Pssity in oi drr to earn the grade 
to cam the credits to complete the diploma, to get the bachelor's degree, 
to enter giaduate oi i)iofessional school, or to find a decent jcb as an 
adult. l\ing such logic the adolescent is likely to make sense of his 
present woild not sokly on the basis of immediate rewards, but on what 
he assumes will hap])en to him ui tJu jutine. 

This i)romised futuie can be used. then, as a wa\ of dealing wi^h 
l)roblems of the present. A little boiedoin here, or a dull teachci there 
can be shnigged off, since after all. what realK counts is what happens 
"later.'* This is. of course. i)art of what many analysts of adolescent be- 
havior have labeled ''deferied gratification," to which we should add 
a slight denuirrer. 

T'lose who aie most successful in their school careers are those for 
whom the futuie looks verv good ndeed. To be suie. thev aiv willing 
to niike "sacrifices" M.e.. to defei othei gi atihc ations ^ in orclei to achieve 
that pioinis(*d futuie. What should not be overlooked is that their in- 
mediate sodal e\i)erien(e is lik-lv a^ i (onuqunicc of both then prcu^nt 
and anticipated ^inaw to be veiy comfortable and saiisfviug. 

A. ADOI.E.SChNr SI CCKSS \XP PI- IJNQI I< NCV CON.SIRAINT 

What beaiing does this have on clehnc|uen( v ? What seeu.s iiu|)oitant 
here is how the institutions of the (ommunity. and the school in par^ 
ricular. In extending to some voung peisons access to lew aiding and 
gratifying, if adolescent, roles, build up insulating banieis against de- 
V ianc e. 

For one thing, such voung ])eople may have much to lose bv "netting 
into trouble.'* A -record" may jeopaidi/e entry into such fiekh as medi- 
iiiir. law or education. Also nupoitant arc the implications of tiouble 
as It might provide gioimds for a reassessment of social n^putation seen 
through the eves of parents. lUMghbors. peers, and teachers. 
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But the constia'.,ts t^o bcxond these esSLnlialiv nc^at.Ne forces. For 
the successful \{iuni;Ster, a nuini:)ei of coiiif >rtable soc mI settings and 
act'uitles are a\ailahle which pnnicle *'fiin ' irlat'uelv (hut not com- 
pletely) flee from tumble. Athlttus. d.uu es. clubs, band or ou hestra, 
student ernuit ni. journalism. »:ki debate aie e\ents with consider- 
able amounts of adult sn?>er\ision whiLh sei\e to r;mimi/{" the likeli- 
hood of troublesome oehax lor. Sei\ing in addition t) i("intoi((* .md uake 
sociajK \isible the .dole^cent\ claim to '\uccess" status, those aeti\itics 
operate as a so; .al constraint against disaj)pn^'iJ beha\ ioi b\ enmeshing 
the young jjerson in sociallv appuned settings. 

B. TIIK KOBLFM Ol- DLl INQI FNCY; THh *FN1AL OF SI'CCESS 

What of those who do not s'le^'.-^P Those adoleseents for whon^ no 
lew.rding promise exists are pi iced in a bind. If the adolescent experi- 
ence IS to be understood m terms of its piomise \alue, and if no valued 
promiso can be macl'*. theie exist the conditions for stiain. If the ''good'* 
students studi. not piiniariK foi ])eihaps (\en at alh out ol Interest 
but because the\ "need the grade*" in ordei to maintain their position 
in tnv' flow of successful students what co:ii]xarable rationale exists for 
the student doing ]:)oorl\ ^ 

Whv should he stud\ ? CertainK, school attendance law requires at- 
tendance. Certainb. argumen*^'" can be ad\ anted about the need for a 
high school diploma. Yet. s\ich a student is in a position of a runner 
bein^ told to run a lace when he is also told that no mattei what happens 
he cann'>t win. 

Note. too. other complications. The identity one holds through aca- 
deini^ competence spills o^ er into other arenas, notably in the social 
relations of the school. Just as those who do well become the social 
"•tars** of the school, so the unsuccessful become the pariahs. School 
regulations, as v\e]l a^ peei definitions, will result in a low pai ticipation 
in the social acti\ itics of the school. The iinsucccssful are less likely to 
participate in journalism, uuisie. student go\ eminent, or e\ en athletics. 

Furtheniioie. the\ w ill be grouped together In "tracks"' which set 
apart the "dummies*' f non-college prep) from the socially acceptable 
( co]lege-])rep] groups. In a receni stud\. a high school girl leinarked 
that she was alwa\s ashamed to carr\ her basic books face up for fear 
other students would see them and look clown on hei. The tactic clearly 
is not successful in concealing status difTerence. As one student obscned" 
It reallv don't ha\e to be the tests, but after the tests, theie shouldn't 
be no sepal ation in the classes. Hecause, as 1 sa\ again. I felt good 
when I \\as with pi\ (lass, but vvhen the\ went and sepaiated us 
that changed us. That c hang*'d our ideas, our thinking, the wav we 
thought about each other and turned us to eneinic> toward each 
other - bet aiisj the\ said I wa^ dumb and the\ wvrv smart.'" 
What is especi.dix catastrophic is the n^suitant cl'^tei ioratlon of the 
students" estiiiiates ol theii ( wn woitfi and potential. 
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How IS it that dciinquency can c^ine from this? In thr word, (.t one 
adolescent; 

You can't t^et this, yon can*t get on that and the -^irls Uiat were 
in my class l)ack in the sixth grade— they look a: v^v -' youVe in 
the basic s?ction aren't yon.'' You know, all of a sudden the guys 
you used to hang out with won't hang out -.'di you no more. They 
haiig o'lt with a new class of people. Like they're classifying them- 
selves as middle class and >ou're low brow and, you know, you 
start feeling bad and I said I can -.ove that I'm niddle class and 
I don't have to go to school to prove it. 

And so I did. I got out of school. All those kiSs mothers buying 
them nice things in ninth and tenth grades. I s^id, babv, you ain't 
talking about nothing— and what your mother has to buy you I 
can get Cv-cr>'day. I used to sport around. Yeah — I used to show 
them ^25— every day. I used to say— you have to go to school 
for 12 years and I only went for 9. (How did you get this monev?^ 
I'd take it. (How did you take it^) I broke into things. I vzcd to 
have a little racket set up. I ns^d to have a protection fee — any- 
body wlio wan-s to comes th** street, an>body who wants to come 
mto my tcrritor>-, they has to pay me 25 cents. I gave beys certain 
areas where they couldnt' cross. A cat used to live up there. I say, 
"okay that's your deadline right there. If you want to go through 
tiiis way, you give me 25 cents. If I ever catch you coniing down 
through this way, you got a fight on yojr hands." And they gave 
me 25 c^nts." 

In ih^ inner city, these processes take on ev »n more dramatic propor- 
tions. Rates of withdrawal arc high, and a much greater number of stu- 
dents will be assigned to non-college tracks. The results, both economic 
and psychological, are catastrophic. In a crcdentiatcd society, denial of 
access to education is a certificate for unemployment. The routes or 
avenues of jntry to successful, conventional occupation become blocked, 
thus raising questions about the merits of conventionality itself. 

The adolescent in the slum, ghetto, or barrio, then, is confronted 
with a school, and then community, environment that makes few proTiises 
of legitimate success. Inevitably some will U:rn to other and less con- 
ventional routes to valued goals. As an unfortunate aspect of this n»-ocess, 
however, the school and related institutiotis will come to he seen as 
discredited agencies, defeating their occasional efforts to op.-n up new 
career access mechanisms. 

C. FAILURE AND DKMNQfENCY 

What case can be made for connecting school failure v.ith delinquency? 
First, thcie is the evidence. Available ie>earch .suggests that levels of 
misconduct arc strongly related to where the person stands in school, 
the rates bring highest among those students with poor grades in the 
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''bask ' (or non-(()llffi;r ) tr"(k. ai'd lowest ainons; tliose ;\it!i higli t,rradps 
and in the ccliot^o pieoaiitory programs."'' 

Why should delinqvirncy l*e high among the academically unsuccessful' 
A number of factors are at v\ork. First, turning some of the earlier argu- 
ments around, the individual who is doing poorly, and who therefore 
has no valued ])romised future to threaten, coes not experience the ra- 
tional constraint n^ainst delinquency, i.e., he has I'^ss to lose by his mis- 
behavior. 

Second, if poor peiformance has pushed the adolescent psychologically 
nnd physically out of the school, then there is less likelihood that there 
will be adult monitoring or supenision of social activities. To be ~ure, 
this lack of super\r>ion does not guarantee delinquency. (Nor does the 
presence of adults assure the absence of trouble.) 

The point is that when young people are cut off from the school, 
they are simultaneously cut off from most of the adult institutions of the 
community. Such ser\'ice groups as the YM-YWCA and Boy Scouts ap- 
proach adolescents lia the school. As a consequence, the tradition of 
such groups is to involve the "good" or ^ straight" students. What then 
happens to the unsuccessful youngster, who is cast out from the school 
and consequently cut off from adult contacts, is that he is Hkely to turn 
to the one place where he will find acceptance — a peer grouping of 
other unsuccessful adolescents. 

Third, delinquency and rebellion become a way of striking back. As 
has been noted in a co nparable process among prison inmates, what 
such behavior represents .s a way of "rejecting the rejectors." 

D. iVSTITliriONAI. COMPONhNTS OF FAIH^RK 

Note, now. how the institutional practices contribute to the problem. 
The school creates a system ot evaluation and rewards by which in the 
early years "bright" students are identified, to be funneled later into 
"college-prep" programs, thence on to college and the consequent (as- 
sumed) rewards. Thrie is a hitch. The category- "bnght*' requires the 
presence of another group *'dull," the statu, of **college-prep*' can have 
meaning only if another group, the "non-co!lege," exists. 

There are at least four problematic asperts of this process. One, even 
granting the assumjnions which underlie those sorting mechanisms, they 
.ipprar to generate discontent and rebellion among those sorted at the 
bottom. 

Two. considerable question has been raised about the validity of the 
concept ''intelligence" .md of our techniques for in«Msuring it. The issue 
IS not whether or not people difTi-r in the degre(» to which they possess 
al/.lities, since obviously that i^ part of what creates the tremendous 
\ariation in human rsistence. What is at issue is specifically what in- 
trlliijence is about, and the validity and reliability fand consequent policy 
(|ueMions^ of a\ailahle measurement devices, peri ally the concept 
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is used to assign adolescent *-tu^ and thus establish with a high degree 
of probability u lun the young person s future status is to be. 

Three, the proccs calls - an institutional grouping of students, a 
collecting together of those with similar "abilities," and thus with similar 
future statuses. This segre^^ation institutionalizes the stigma that attaches 
to those cast into lo^v siatu'^c>, creating an immediate problem of visi- 
bility and humiliation, rnd a future problem as a result of the limited 
qualifications he will po^^ess when he leaves the school. 

Four, in inner-cit;, ^^hools, this grouping of students into a stigma- 
tized, lov/ status encompasses for all intents and purposes the entire 
school. When niost students in a school are view^ed by the school as being 
of limited academic loterMal, the character of the school itself becomes 
stamped With a r-.^ative label. In short, it becomes a problem school. 
Such schools a. likely to receive lower financial support, to be staflfed 
by inexpf rier.^ed or less competent teachers, and are likely to be pre- 
dominantly made up of minority groups. Such schools and the assump- 
tions about - udent abilities then show through their institutional prac- 
tices, bec..r;e an integral, if unintended, device which segregates the 
poor and restricts their children's access to legiMmate identities. 

Such schools are not likely to be seen by students as creditable places, 
places whe-f* adolescents can ,;uild up a strong stake in conformity. 
Quite the opposite, these schools are likely to "turn off' students, result- 
ing in their drift into the streets and whatever alternative avenues for 
success, ho-/ever illegitimate, are available once they perceive the door 
to legitimacy as closed. 

E. THE ORGANIZATIONAL BUILDING-UP OF STIGMATIZING LABELS 

There is a further complication, one which brings us to the juvenile 
justice-correctional system. Our institutions have come to serve as an 
ar-logue to radar, identifying potential or rsal deviants, "locking-on" 
to them, and then progressively intensifying the proeess of negative label- 
mg, especially (but not only) in the jusMce-corrections process. Thus, 
over the years records are accumulated and "files" built up. In many 
cases, these records pile up well before contract is made with police or 
court. School records especially, but also those of mental health, welfare, 
and other service agencies are likely to have accumulated for "difficult" 
youngsters. 

The point is that even before the young person encounters the court, 
there is likely to have been created grounds for questioning his claims 
to legitimate status. Once such questions have been raised, there is a 
heightened likelihood that in his exposure to the justice-corrections sys- 
tem, a label denoting official illegitimacy will be applied. 

What we encounter here is the possibility of what Lemert terms "sec- 
ondary deviance," whereby the "helping" process actually becomes part 
of the problem, using as an illustration the case of the juvenile rourt: 



One of the ^^nat j)ai adoxrs of c>rG:ani/ccl society is tliat agencies 
n{ social rontiol ina\ cxacorbatt or pcrprtiiaU* the \en piobleins 
thev seek to aniclioi t<-. in so doini^ tlie\ foster conditions of sec- 
ondar\ d(\ianc<'. Siuh deviance evoUcs out of adaptations and at- 
teinptrd adajMattons to the piobleiiis created b\ official teuciit^ns 
to oricjir.al de\iaiue. Fioni this point of \iew the srwetions. dispo- 
sitions, or '^treatment' imposed by the juvenile couit personnel 
too often Miii])l\ add another series of problems to original problems 
f)f pan*nts and children, then further stii^iiiati/c me failurc-s to cope 
with the nru ])iol leiiis. The ^jx-^'fics of tlus process lie in the 
reactions made to ,pcnal stasis wliirli sets wards apart and special 
conduct standauls whidi hold them accoimt-.ble in \\a\s not ex- 
pected of otl:er rh'ldren. Probation exeiiiplifics this protest whv*rein 
a voiith IS forbidden to associate with ])ersons he reeauK as his 
friends, a girl is haired from seeing hei hoy friend, or a child is 
ordered not to see an "'unfit*' paient.'-^'' 
pApinding on Lemert's ideas, there aie two major problems that con- 
tribnto to secondau deviation. First, the process itself frequentK cieatcs 
a new and additional set of rules which appK* onlv to those in the de- 
viant (ategoiy, but uhidi sr-ne prmcipally to t'xpand the giounds wliereby 
his behavior may be tenned deviant: 

A teenager placed in a foster home is fxpected to obey ordei s of 
peoj)It wlio an- st^aIeJ:e^^, the boy plaeed in a raiu d sdiool must 
tread a narrow ])ath hedged with nile-. inaTU oi whicli are drawn 
up with his ])otential deviance in mind. A youth may violate rules 
with perfetilv good motives — to show Icvalty to friends, to visit 
with a parent, or to look for employment. In other cases a boy 
may take leave from a ranch school because of piohlems beyond 
his pcmer to scilve. Yet the coml t\picall\ defines such actions as 
• failures'' or disobrdieni » of its orders, which become legal justifi- 
cation foi moie severe measures \\liose efTect is to move a minor 
farther along the road to correctional school.-'"' 
Second, earli e^^calation of the record may ada further stigma, en- 
tangling the deviant and the persons surrounding him in a web of rigidity 
and self-fulfilling ])ropherv which mav become increasingly difficult to 
escape. 

F. Till, f:r)N(:fKN rf)R divkrsion 

It is in tlie court and correctional setting that there has been the great- 
est recognition of the negative consecjuences of tliis labeling proee<;s. and 
tl^e resultant searrti for diversion nieelianisni<^ Three factors have ron- 
trit)iited :o tlir move tov\ard diversion. First, then is the di«i.iP|Kiintiim 
lirk of success of existiniT <orrrctional prartices. ReeidiviMti i- lii'rfi in 
iractiticvna! in*>litiitiMn.d pio<jrafn«'. and '^rn \\*"h ' , . - ai^ 



Second r\oi»mf( dut of concern about wha^ Lfnnrrt trrnis stTondarv* 
t{c\ianc(\ their \. a s^rowinij awareness tlhit the stiiriua of the court for 
(orrectional »'\jh i ''(»nc( nia\ \ er\ weH be count(M ])rodu( ti\ c for conection. 
If the treatment senrs to ag£?ra\ate rather than (onect, the wisdoui of 
Its use nuist be (jue^t^med. 

Third, there is c^rowinu awareness tliat the factors which foru;e legiti- 
uiate identities He ouf^ulr (oriectional s\stein. It is the ( ommtnuty 
arenas in eKjMMieiue su( h as found in school, work, politics, and family 
life that one builds a eomnutnieiit to (onfonuit\. If correetioiial actui- 
ties arc to be de^lsrned to contiil)ute to the de\elo])mcnt of legitimate 
identu\, access must be gamed, and piourams developed, in such in- 
stitutional annas. Historic alK , of course, coiirctional pioc^ranis have 
done just the opposite. ])h\sicall\ segiegating the ofTender and through 
legal sanctions and stii,una, unposing sijrnificant social bairicrs to re-entry 
into community life (as st»en, for illustration, in the diffictilties of finding 
a job foi the (*\-con\ict, or in re-enrolling in school after release from 
the ju\enil(* coiuTtional facilities). 

What can be duTerentiated, then. 4ire two kinds of institutions tliose 
which control access to Iroitiwati identities schools, work, i)olitics), and 
those which control access to illcoUimate identities (police, courts, wel- 
fare). Th(* two aie not the same. While they do interlock, they will have 
difTerent buieaucratic -logics. Civation of a legitimate person requires 
addiessing what it is that schools, work, i)ohtics, or families do to estab- 
lish legitimacy. IllcxMtitnac) is what comes out of the "officiar proc- 
esses of the policc\ courts, and related institutions. 

Most "di\eision" jwuMams initiated within the justice-correction sys- 
tem are premised on the notion that not processing the individual into 
an illegitimate identitv ^arrest, court lefcrraK m«titiitional disposition) 
a\o'ds stigma and contributes to ,i correctinij experience. 

I he pro})l<MU is that bv the tin:e the perscm reaches the pistice-cor- 
lecuonal s\stem, manv of the features of an illegitimate Identity may 
lia\e alread\ bc*en established. Overlapping rrcnrds from schools, wel- 
fare, mental health, and other ser\-ice agencies luav give eloquent tesli- 
ni(»nv to the piMson's "tousrliness.'' 

When this has liappened. ihe pioblrni for the correctional <vMem is 
that Its efTcrt to a\oid a hardening of the per'ion's illetritiinale ro|r dors 
not auloiiiati(aliv niraii that it has llierrhy prr>viclr<l him with arM-« 
lo leLritimarN. Qniir the np|K>Mle. in fart. If tlir individual lia^ hern 
fixed by school, work, vvlfarr. and other inMiliilion.il rxiwrienre^ into 
a marmnal identity the inMitiitional pre^^irrs toward illeuiiiin.wv remain. 

N'M doiiv^ w<>ni, «|,i„M itjtive d«H ^ not in rlii* imtam r iiie.m th.il 

^«mr|hin- iKwitivr v.i:i l.Mdt. Ihe p:..i!u. paU . .f llie eo-t^ili. ud! (f!- 
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For the diversion program, what this means is that steps must be 
taken to alter pr^-cedures relating to illegitimacy which fall zvithm the 
domain of justice and correctional agencies. At the same time, ways must 
be found to modify institutional practices m the educational, work, and 
political arenas that he well outside the more limited justice-correctional 
system. Diversion programs, in other words, should link up with those 
program arenas that can provide the experience with competence, be- 
longingness, usefulness and power that are features of legitimate identity. 
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IV. SOME PRINCIPLES FOR 
CREATION OF YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
PROGRAMS 



What is to W done? The forcgoinsr, which pro\ides a dcsciiption r)f 
some of the pr^^jJematic features of the institutional cxpenrncc^ of ado- 
lescence, s 11 I a\es open the question of aheniati\e \ontl' di \elopni(iii 
strategies. I h( discussion which follows will be organized to sugoest, 
first, some eimicnts of a stratcg> foi \outh de\elopment efforts, and, 
second, some illustrations or examples of how these ideas can be, or lia\e 
been, implcnir-nted. 

A. COMPONENTS OF A MRMKJY OF YOI TH !)}• \ KLOI'MKN I IIIROM.II 
DIVERSION 

/. Avoidance of Official Labeling: The Problem of Coercion 

A first question to ask of a development strategy is tlie extent to 
which it provides for diversion from the existing coercive justice-correc- 
tions system. The rationale for diversion lies in the growin^r awareness 
that public labels create a visible illegitimate identity which raises for- 
midable barriers to movement into a legitimate role. Also, it is increas- 
ingly apparent that tlie coercion inherent in justice and correctional 
systems Mhe threat of prison is omnipresent) is corruptive of any thera- 
peutic attempts to reshape the individual's existence. The client is 
forced to "play the game. ' to manipulate the therapy or le habilitative 
setting because his sirvival is at stake. 

Diversion, then, becomes one of the major tasks to be imdertaken in 
de\rlopm*nt of a nu^re efTpctivr juvenile justicf svst'-m. Tf» whai extmt 
are procedures * rraled uhrreln people (.ui br (Ir.ilt ^^^^\, ...jNidi. 

the |«isrn{ (nuli lu ii^^^»iUi^u^\ svMrm'' 'Vh\s, M hiM -Lnir mii-Ii! 

U^t^ ulii.h i.iM om..j,Im .tr n,r J,,. \\ Jh, piMMss ,s U.Ml- 

i.ii.d In .i^uuys ;jI iIh .sUli,,.. cmui! (m MHM,linn.i| pp„ , s.. i, „; ,y l»C 

ib.H 'II Lui i;*. t* il div«i>ion has *Mrunrd. Ibis biMniies \iMble qui* klv 
ulirii tlMublr'^ ,K,urs aflrr the divrr^inn. If thr .lu* nt^ nf the di\«TMnn 
jTM-iam im|HKe tlw sum* ^.imtions for trouble as uoidd p. i^Mns in the 
court or (orieMional MMtinir. the pnniKuii remain*^ diversionan in name 
onlv 
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It - th.U ,>n l.ullMd.ul IS > lUUlu U], 11, tlu' .oun plocnss 

.. „ ,,,!„, „HlK.m,.n ..f tn.ul.l. Ihr M„uhhM.Pr cav. aw likc'K to lux. 
1„„<. ...coid. Ill Mli.K.l a<!|,iM.ii<-nt ..1 polu.- thr .v(ok1s '"''"'^ 

.onipanu-d l.v open and puhiu 'd.-iiMtu alio,, .>1 tlu- .lulnidual a^ ' tiouhU-. 
11ns ul.n.in .an. md i.uM olt.-n do -s !ollou -h. pMson ...lo am puv 
...ani 11 a pro^iam is oi>;..n./, d tl,.U U pul.lu K In.n- tooctli.-i onlv 
l,.,„M,.,nu" adol.s.nus. „o inaUM ul.ai aU. n: the pul.lR ln<v,ia- 
phus ol tlu-sr adoK-sccnts .an l.a.l an auuKualion ..1 tlu stmma piob- 
l.-m To use an lUustiation ol a .oin-non pi.^uiani. a ''spcial adiuMmrnf 
.hs= n. a lu<di sdiool u-.aull.ss ^sh^U^^c, ' -.wf umk it m^^ attempt, 
nuist .ont.nd u.th v,hat it m.Mns to th.- adolos.ont to l.r in that setting. 
.1. „ .ou.,qu,nu ol tir l„o^,a'; r/w /f. h- b.-<<niu^s s.-cn m public view 
,^ m fa.t a -tLnihlciiiak. i' a pio.rss uln.h tan set of] ssax.'s ol 
u-.'iction anuM,<r pr.'.s tea. h.-rs. and tlu- adolcsu-nt li.mself. An uimanted 
possihilitx. of ..Mils... IS that th.- stmnia of tlu- pu^nram .n-atcs an in- 
tons.luation of tlu- u-j.'.tion pio.,-ss. an nuieas.^ in fc.d.nps ol mutual 
hosulitN and '-f aijan.i.^s. and then i.-brllion. 

Th.-u- is a .pii.k ua% of rhrrkiiu- to se.^ if .i piograin is axoidinc; 
tins • s,.oiled iniauc" p.ol.lcnr .-xanuiu- th.- hio^.aphies cf the xoutli in- 
voKrd. If th.- ')i..m.iin IS conrerned only uitli "had" adol.-s, .nts -which 
<M-neialK nu-ans th.- xonni; poison ha,I to d.. s.-nifthins -w.on^" to come 
m tlu- attenti..n of th.- pionraim. the proniam is of the •spoiled image' 
^.^m■^^. It %m11 take onW a shoit period of time foi tin- south, and 
..tluis. to i.-fos:ni7. that the proc-rain is only for those with problems. 

Th.-ic is onK one ^^.u to axoid stigma: inxoKc a mix of xonns: people 
■ both • -o..d" and -had-'; in some loim of l.-?itininte. construMix.- activity. 
.Sticrina axo.dan.. .an ..cur .-nh when tlu- prog.am d.-xclops procedures 
uhi.h p.-..mt p.-.s..ns t.. .-srape ih.ir .arli.-, bi.v.iraphy. Thuv the 'bad- 
,u-ss" Ol --oodn.-ss- nf his pi.Aious id<-nt;i> iniuwt hr , .tibb^h. d by 
liis ])iisi'n(i- in tl;.- |ir<-sint aiti\ity. 

V. .1/';.-, Ir.<'l:.'r.,il „i y.,.,ih: Thr P.>:i.fl.>atr^>.Pn'^'.it; Pu<hl.vi 

H,,. ,„.v ....•■jH.. <1^..-.". .-.mI -o-"" .w-.o.o... .>..- 

,.«.,.,;,!U n,- ti,. . si...- sh...:.t d- <l ' 

,..,:„ ... ,,1,„ ., .. .! ,, Ju.uAA b, .;. i:> n. . .■! I.I ..I • p St. tt 

|,,.,„ lb. ..pi Ills si, ll. ikI in|.(-...is ll.-.l .1 

V..U,,.. p...p!.- b..s-- 4 ills. kn..u!.-.l-;r. .,bi!i!..s. .,„,1 i,-s..-i„ t.. . ,.ni. ibuf 
M.in.-tbn.',- lo lb.- .-.M.niuniti.-s in whuh ih. v .ind 1. ih.A slu.iild 

I,., "ix.-n the ..pporlnnili.s i- <l.-in'.nsti at.- this tbioimh th. ir actions. 

Ihe difri..ill% ...i.i-s in p.ri b..aus.- tli.-M- ai.- stn.ni; constiatnis in our 
so, ,tv uhi.h i.up....- a p..ssis.- r..l.- on th.- sonns^ ^hildu-n should be 
s,,„ n.,t b,-a!<l- and uliidi .n. Pfl.-.t.-d in ..ui institnti(.n..l pia.ti.es 
xouib .11.- - taught" or l.-.tui.-d. pio-r.ims pi.-sicWl. the ...uit in their 
,nl.r.-st d.-dd.-s'. rurth( iin..i.-. the a.tue pat tu ipati..n must b,- r.-n.-cted 
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in decision-making acti\ii\, forcinu to at least some dcgrcr what the 
political sci(Mit»sts call a / Mo-s'ini i;.unr. i.c , the i^ains of adolescent 
power lesuh by dermition m the loss of power of adults to iiiipjse de- 
cisions. What IS hoped for is that the gains in d-\elopinent of responsi- 
bility and cohesion oH'set the potential tension which result, when per- 
sons and institutions must vield power. 

4. i4rr^^v to Lc^^tiiuacy. T'^r ''Suctes^:'' Piohlem 

There is perhaps no issue more difficult to deal with, theoretically, 
than the probl^Mn of pro\iding now routes of access to legitimate iden- 
tities not only for adolescents generally, but especi llv for those seen 
as "troublesome." It can be haid, indeed, to argue th.a '.oumr people who 
ha\e come to he seen as possessing low intelhgepf .\ hnuted ,ihilit\. and 
are furthemioro '^difficult," ha\e something pos-i •> .o ofler and can 
handle legitimatt* roles. 

Yet, evidence that is accumulating dcmonstrat(N clearlv that this is 
the case. To use a limited illustration, "slow" students liTive been shown 
not only to be effective in tutoring \oimger children. I)ut also thp stu- 
dents themselves change remarkably in t!ie process. 

Note what such an experience provides. Fiist, it pro\'ides a new, and 
valued, way of establishing competence. Rather than being another ab- 
stract educational experience, the young person can actuelv engage in 
a process which can gi\e him the «ense that he can do something. Second, 
it builds a sense of contribution to the school, and by extension fwith 
but a small amount of publicity) to the community. Not only can the 
student do something, but what it is comes to be seen by himself and 
others as meaningful; it contributes to the school. Third, it can de\elop 
a sense of belonging, both to the school, and when done propyl .-. to the 
profession of teaching. For the troublesome youngster for whom the 
school has loni: been alien trrritor>'. the development of such a -iense 
of belonging ran possess dnniaiic iniplKations. 

Wr cm now m« MMtte of \hr (mtii»i< s i»l uh.o m.. - 

.1, ,,ss .JmI^ tKMM -Iw ,-.ihm|M;im. tb.tl w»:.ni', prt»pJi\ i»H jiidnfj' tlv intlj 
bJrsiMiM fMvr |»^.s!liv« i.MMjMis !o < ofif j ib:il|. to th. < OiMMUltHU . \'h\s 

•sNMuipiioti IS 4|iH}' (hlliH-nt liuii the (Lissital re!iabi]ita»ion piourains. 
ubich higin with the premise \h:u tlir \outh has a probleni wliich 
must l)e identified and corrected. 

Second, the program pnneeds immediately to place the vomig person 
in an active role where something valuable is contributed. r.itlMT than 
in a passi\e role where some scrvic(^ is pro\'ided. 

Third, it is located within a legitimate institution, tlu^ school, a crucial 
factor in the formation of legitimate identities. 

Fourth, the tutoring expeiionce tan Ije organized (juite e.isilv so tliat 
a mix of '\good" and "})ad;' "smart'' and "dumb'' students is possibl(\ 
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Fifth, tlir acti\it\ constitutes duriMoii, both in the scasc that it is not 
lOTjiiLHi. d with th< couit process ard iii that legal coercion is not pres- 
ent, » • the J --ograiii is ]> rely \i 'ntar\. 

In *hi illuslK. 'OK we cah see, ti. n, thai ck Mon of accCb- to leeili- 
macy ordinarily will depend on develoj.incnt of pMarranr nuoUing edu- 
cation and work, and probabK both. It is tli- flow ■.v^^en education and 
adult job success thai we are posituijr at the core of the idea of creating 
access to le^timaK* identity. 

5. Community luvohcmcnt: Tin Pioblm of Burcaucratn Insulation 

A furthei problriii of significance to di justice and coirectional sys- 
tems is the insuiatuni between sutli agencies that has lesulted in the 
gradual building up of technically efficient, professional buKUucracies. 
Such institutions arr too often far removed from the neigbboihoods they 
are supposed to serve, and thus are vulnerable to being seen in the 
neighlvnliood context soleK in tin ir coercive or negative lole. If police- 
men, for example, are seen and experienced only as peisons who give 
traffic tickets, who tell young people to "move on " or who ''bust" tliem, 
the piesence of police can only mean trouble. Given this situation, it 
requires little intelligence to realize that the epithet '*pig'' ma\ be a 
natural outgrowth of problematic experiences. It will be difficult to have 
fond feelings for an officer that in your experience has only brought pain. 

The same situation holds tiue for the total correctional apparatus. 
Their bureaucratic segiegation from local neighborhoods can only com- 
plicate the process of reintegration of offenders. Therefore, procedures 
need to be developed whereby local residents come to be involved in 
the correctional process, and thus come to build some couMuitment to 
the task of reducing and controlling \outhful misconduct. 

Past failure to develop procedures that involve local residents in the 
correctional process has had tragic cor^^^quences. Some of these have 
been painfully evident in costly prison rebellions, conducted mainly by 
inmates from the minority ethnic and racial groups. With little excep- 
tion the inmates involved in diese actions have been drawn from com- 
munities ill which enforcement, judicial, and correctional work arc seen 
as an activity of outsid'Ms of forces external to the life of the com- 
munitv. The pen cption )f the criminal justice system as an alien force 
contributes significantlv to the sense of political powerlessness rampant 
in minority group communities. This sense is unavoidably communicated 
to those members of ihc (ommuniiy who become involved in criminal 
oiTenses. It should hardly occasion surprise, therefore, if their response 
to the inade(}uacu>s of prison regimes is expressed in "politicar* terms. 

The cuirent "politicali/ation" of minoritv group prison inmates re- 
flects a sense of injustice widely shared in disadvantaged communities.^® 
The delinquent youth of these communities gain the iiii])iession early in 
their career, that the sanctioning judgments imposed on them are those 
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of an establish.. do„,inate-d by tl.c „.. -.rity gro.., ...-Ik: ,l,a„ those 
of their own social ■ -Id. 

" reinforcement of ' ,.:,prrssion on repeated contacts with tl>e 
law has .-^o effects. First, it impairs the deterrent eflrecti^ eness of j,uen>ie 
and cnmmai justice. Second, it pro^•ides a seemingly valid excwlpatoi-v 
justification for offense,-"' despite the fact that most arrests for juvenile 
offense are initiated by the complaints of lesidents of their own minoritv 
group communities.- It is thi.s CNident that the themes of political op- 
pression stressed by minority group inmates of prisons contain both 
spurious and ^alid elements, and each ontributes enorinouslv to the 
problems of both inmates and correctional personnel. 

These problems can be remedied only by . ^ducing the insulation of 
corrections and other justice agencies from ,h. minoritv communities 
through mechanisms that ImoWc local residents nore directlv in the 
activities of these agencies. This undei taking must fo ..i part of a wider 
effort at the reconstruction of these communities designH to cre.Ue local 
institutions and organizations r-ndow-ed with the power t. deal directly 
with the entire range of problems faced by their populate >ns. 

6. "Outward" Orientation of Corrections: The Tad of Advocacy 

Following the above analysis of suggested r.spects of a youth de'elop- 
ment strate.gy, we now turn to the equally relevant issue' of the tacMcs 
necessary to achieve such programs. From the abo^e, one implication "s 
that corrections must orient its work much more externally. Specifically 
developmental effort must be expanded in work and educational arenas 
to create new programs which provide access to legitimate identities for 
troublesome mdividuals. 

Such a premise assumes that the correetional system cannot eorrect 
What becomes important, then, is that advocacy become a basic ingre- 
dient of correctional strategy. This advocacy is of two types- individual 
and system. The concept of individual advocacy is well established It 
.s easy to accept the fact that part of a probation or parole officer's 'job 
>s to negotiate for re-entry of the offender into the educational or work 
institutions on terms of equality with other incumbents 

System advocacy has been less well explored. The term is advanced 
to make explicit the need for the juvenile justice system to e.xert pres. 
sures on other community systems. To use a specific illustration the 
process of creating a new curriculum inside a school requires a v^r^' dif- 
ferent process than talking with an individual teacher about difficulties 
encountered by a probationer. It reqtiires, for one, a th.-oiy or set of 
guiding ideas about education and educational process, such a theo^^. 
perhaps being well removed from a correctional person's hackg.ound and 
knowledge. Second, it demands that efTective routes of access be devel- 
oped, especially into those administrative levels that control currin.k.ni 
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Howpvpr romplicated the problem of system advocacy might seem, it 
is an obvious necessity once an assumptic. is made that correction de- 
pends on actess to legitimacy. .\n additional component here is the ob- 
vious fact that the clientele of the justice and coirections system fonn 
a weak constituency inside, say, the school. It goes without saying that 
tioubleiuakmg, disruptive students will not receive high priority in most 
educational plarnini^. Unless the coirectional personnel assume leader- 
ship, and engage in what we aie calling system advocacy, it is likely that 
little will he done except to aggravate those educational malpractices 
which lock \oung j)eisons into stigmatized and illegitimate identities. 

7. Kvaluatioiu Making the Case 

To start a program to create new forms of legitimate identity, with- 
out 'Jonie miriimal cominitimnt to evaluation and asse:,-^iuent, is tactical 
suicide. The more a program suggests radical alternatives to existing 
bureaucratic procedures ; as in such assumptions that corrections cannot 
correct, or dumb kinds can learn), the more important it is to be able 
to establish careful evaluation so that when the program is over it is 
possible to state what has been leained. Without delving into the com- 
plexities of evaluation, what such assessment should yield is information 
relating to the cpiestions: what was the program, and whac were its 
effects? The evaluation should describe not only the efTeets, but identify 
the specific program components and procedures of which the effects are 
an outcome. 

B. .>0M?: SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

How can the ideas from the above discussion be translated into action? 
There are a number of actual possibilities. Which set of activities should 
be undertaken will depend upon such factors as what kind of organiza- 
tion is responsible for initiating the action, what other agencies can be 
counted on to be cooperative, the power that the initiator has to move 
his and other institutions. 

A critical factor will have to do with the distinction made earlier be- 
tween agencies that are concerned with official illegitimacy (police, courts 
correctional agencies, parole) versus those that are lesponsible for estab- 
lishing legitimate identities (schools, work, politics). Key to implementing 
the strateg>' outlined here consists of linking up two sets of activities 
which require c|uite different approaches, namely: (1) the diversion 
of youth from the justice-correctional system (which rec|uires the alter- 
ation of institutional policy somewhere in the nexus of police-court- 
institution-parole system), while simultaneousl> (2) developing educa- 
tional or employment piogram alternatives which are basic to legitimacy 
as we have defined it. An essential feature to bear in inind here is that 
the part of the program which is about legininacy must draw from a 
widrr population than "troubled'' individuals If it is to avoid stigmatiz- 
ing those involved. 
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L 'I hr Ynulh .SV/;io^ Bunau Onv ot onr.ini/ino piooiains con- 

sistent uitli ihe ahoxe oiiidelines inioln l,c i<> utili/. the ti.iinruoik ot 
the Voiith Seuitcs limcuu Hiis tspe ot airencx uas k M)niin<>ndefl in 
the Crime CoinmisMon Repoit piodiKed in the Lue uhidi nnWf] 

rheie should i)e exjjanded use of (ommunUN aueiu les toi d^almo 
uith dehmpienis non)uduialK and dose lo uheu tlie\ ]\m . Im o{ 
(oniinunitv auMu les }ms sexual a(l\ am.i<r<.s. It .uoids \hi Mioina of 
})ein,ir piO(ess(>d h\ an ofhcial a-enc x le-aided h\ the puhh( as an 
arm ol (nnie contioh It suh.iitutc s toi oflicial auMu les oiuain/a- 
tion<; better suited tor ledueCin- ( ondut t. The use ot hn .Ah sptm- 
sored or operated oigani/ations lieerln^^ns the (ommuiiux's aysaie- 
ness of the need foi i ec reational. en)plo\inent tutoimir. and otiiei 
\outh d(\e]opnu.nt sei\i((N. InNoKenu-iu of local lesidrnts Iiim^^s 
gieater appredation ot iho (oinple\it\ of deiu)qu( nts' p^ohKnis. 
thereby engenderiiiti the sense of public responsihilux that fmanoal 
suppoit ol pro<riams lequiies.'^' 
The (Commission then n cominended lliaf 

An essential objective in a coimuunityN d'-iimjuencN (omiol and 
prevention plan should tlieiefoie l)e tlic establishment ot a nei-li- 
Ijorhood vouth-senincr airmcy. a Youth SerMces Buieau. uitli a 
broad range of miakcs and eeitain mandator functions Such an 
a^eiuy idc^illv \Nv)nld i)e located in a eoini)!eliensi\(' (ommuiutv 
center and uould sen e })oth delinquent and nondelmcju^ ni \ouths. 
While some lefeirals to the Voutli Services l^uieau uould iioi- 
mally oiitrinate uith parents, schools, and cUher souues th- bulk 
of the irfer-als could be expected to come from the jjoiice and llie 
juvenile court intake stafT, and police and couil idcnals should 
have .special status m that the Youth Sen ic es ]5uiean u<Mild be 
reqiuied to accept them all.'^ 
Some caution should be intioducea at this point eoncernmo tf-e Youtli 
Services Buivaii concept. While the idea ^nous diiectK oui ot the idea 
of diversion and is thus at IcMst paitialh consistent uith the stiate<ry 
guiddincs developed above, most of the Youth Sei\i<es Hmeau pio- 
giams that }ia\e evoked to date have been concerned funclamentally 
uith providim^ one or anothei form of clinical oi coimselincr sen ice 
to youncr pcsons "in tiouble;' That is to say, thev liax.- imt placed a 
hcaw eiuphasi. on the de\dopineni of pioirrams of uoik oi education 
whidi piovidc access to success experiences uhich })uild uj) a srnse of 
legitimacy. 

The Youtli Services Bureau could sene as a modd a.oenc \ for link- 
ing up activities of these two kinds of agenciVs. It can piovide tin- frame- 
work wherein diveision is achieved. It ran provide both the institutional 
locus and the resouiccs to brmg about new ])rogiains in sdiools oi in 
the uork uorld. Perhaps a bettei uav of expies.in- the uh-., ,s seeiir/ 
the Youth Senicc-s Fiuieau as a nrd^^r uhich pdiuits the u)i,rctionaI 



institutions to nio\r piogiani actixitios into the sdiool woik aioas of 
action. PiojjnK conccixcti. in othri words, this agency \\<nild oc( iipy a 
position sonu'w heic hrtwcrn tlicsr two kinds of ajL^entics. functioning 
with a mandate to inler\ene in both. 

Concretely, what a Youth Services Bureau in a gi\cn community 
might do is to negotiate with school and work agencies to create ])rogram 
(omponents such as: 

1} ^\Sf!f-stu(ly^' i^roufts in the schools, w'hereby students and faculty eonic 
together to anal\/e and then deal with ])roblems thai aie of concern 
to students, such as drug use, lacial conflict, ])olice-youth relations. 

2) Special walk piojcct^ which would give young peisons an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ])otrntial to contribute \alued ser\'ices to 
the community. Examples would be: fa) youth-tutor-youth pro- 
(jrflmf, where \oung jjersons of all ability levels would have a chance 
to help younger children learn, 'b) drug education programs^ where 
adolescents take lesponsibility for educating both students end adults 
(])r.^rents, teat hers) about the youthful drug use scene, or (c) crisis 
centers, vvherc young jjersons are made available tc. deal with a lange 
of crises faced by )outh, including rumor control, drug ])roblems, and 
other eme**gencies faced by youth. 

3) Youth oriented ''new careers'' programs^ devoted lo expanding the 
potential of the new careers concepts so that they are applied to 
youth, thus gaining access for youth to both jobs and alternative forms 
of educational experiences. 

4) Youth involvement program whereby the Youth Ser\Mces Bureau 
negotiates with a range of instifi.tions and agencies (schools, school 
boards, county commissions, city councils, private agencies'! to pro- 
vide for ])articij)ation of \oung peo])le in decisions of these agencies, 
especially in areas of ])ublic policy. 

5) Community involvernent piograv:^, where the Bureau negotiates mech- 
anisms at the neighborhood level for jjarticipation of adults in cor- 
rectional and other agency functioning. 

In these fi\e specific instances th( conce])t of legitimate identity is 
fi:>ictioning: it is in these areas that ])ositi\e options are being forged. 
The Youth Services Bureau in the ordinary ease must be organized to 
handle some correctional tasks as well. Thus, it can become an agency 
to which referrals can be made from official agencies (police, courts, or 
institutions), thus accomplishing the task of diversion. If the Bureau has 
developed the al)o\e ])Osition o])tion types of programs, it can then in 
turn refer the adolescent on to sueh activities as a tutoring or a drug 
education program. The Youth Services Bureau then would serve in the 
capacity of individual advocate for the adolescent, raising the young 
person over the humps of experience that are to be antici])ated in any case 
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where young persons arc introduced into adult oriented and administered 
agencies. It is in this context that much of the services of traditional 
counseling programs can be provided. 

This conception of the Youth Services Bureau sees the agency func- 
tioning on a "bridge" between the correctional agencies on the one hand 
and the "legitimacy" agencies (school, work, politics) on the other In 
this view It becomes the vehicle of system advocacy, whereby the in- 
terests of the correctional system have some chance to influence educa- 
tional or employment systems such that the correctional clientele gain 
access to success experiences. 

Other Implementing Procedures. The strategic ideas outlined here are 
HI no way limited to or fixed by the Youth Sendees Bureau concept. 
There are 2 number of other possible ways of playing out the strategy 
in other contexts. Persons who are based in schools, for example, can on 
their own develop self-study groups and a variety of adolescent work- 
projects (such as tutoring), negotiating at the same time with juvenile 
court staff or police to provide some placements in programs for youth 
in trouble, ' 

Persons located in a juvenile court setting can negotiate directly with 
supportive teachers or principals to evolve tutoring, drug education, or 
self-study programs in schools wherein some placement is reserved for 
youth referred by the court. Persons working in institutions may face 
difficulties simply from geographic isolation, but can carry out similar 
negotiations. 

What runs through all these is the perspective implied by this strategy 
which, simply summarized, consists of the belief that young people even 
those m trouble, have something to offer, and that the community w.l 
benefit by creating ways for adolescents to provide some service and thus 
develop feelings of belongingness, usefulness, and potency 
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V. SUMMARY 



The principles siic;fTested 'n the foregoing anaK-;is are offered as a 
set of guides in dc\ ising programs of youth development and delinquency 
prevention. Thry may be summari/ed: 

1. DehnqueJit behavior in the youn^ has as its most general cause 
their exclusion \rom socially acceptable, responsible, and ther^^ore per- 
sonally gratifyinii roles. While there may be wide variation in individual 
capacity to withstand the strain and frustration of such rxclusion, failure 
to provide access to socially meaningful roles represents the fundamental 
condition undei lying waywardness in the ycuth group. 

2. Roles are made available to the young by the institutions in which 
they participate. Institution is hcrc^defincd in the generic sense of estab- 
lished arrangements for eonductini?' valued societal functions. Each such 
institution is constituted by a pattern of differentiated roles hav-ing a 
specifiable design. Thesr designs may var\' with respect to their capacity 
to allocate to their membership roles elictmg strong identification with 
the goals and values of the institution. 

3. With respect to the problem of delinquency, the critical matter in 
institutional role allocation is the acquisition of roles imparting to the 
individual a legitimate identity. The latter type of role has the effect of 
creating in the person a firm attachment to the aims, \alues, and norms 
(rules and regulations) of the institutions, and of shaqjly reducing the 
probability of his involvement in delinquent activity. 

4. Since roles are a product of institutional design and procedure, and 
since obstruction to a favorable course of youth develol)meut arises from 
failure to provide roles creating legitimate identity, a rational strategy 
of delinquency reduction and control must address the task of institu- 
tional change. It is elearly implird that the changes sought should be those 
capable of expanding the range of roles generating legitimate identity in 
young persons, 

5. Among the institutions significant in the lives of young persons 
during the period of maximum vulnerability to delinquency and/or with- 
drawal the school is of central importance. Delinquency is distinctively 
a problem of the adolescrnt period. Deficits in soeiali/ation attributable 
to faulty famiK experience may produce- any of a wide variety of per- 
sonal or social problems. Whether these deficits result in delinquent be- 
havior depends on the course of adolescent experience. .\% the school, 
specifically the secondar>' school, is the "institutional home" of the adoles- 
cent in the structure of modern society, it constitutes the primary locus 
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of adolescent pxprricnrr. Consequrntly. in its focus on institutional change, 
the proposed stiate^ spc(ifles the educational institution as its primarv' 
target. 

6. Thf process through which illegitimate identities are formed and 
a cot, mitment to delinquent activity arises among adolescents is best 
understood by contract u ith the formation and maintenance of legitimate 
identit, by adults. Rates of crime for adults are substantiallv low.-r than 
those f,r adolescents. Adult status is characterized bv opportunity for 
relatively nieanin,srf„l participation in the economic and' political activities 
of society. Utilization of such opportunity imparts a sense of competence 
and power and reduces alienation from the values and norms of basic 
societal institutions. Cut eiT from ..pportunitv for similar participation 
by radical confinement to the milieu of the school, adolescents are sitr. 
nificantly less hkeK to develop feelings of competence, of jjower of 
usefulness. The presence of these elements of experience fosters the for- 
mation of legitimate identity, their absence creates alie. ation and fosters 
the formation of illegitimate identity. 

7. The tie of the young person to the school as hu institutional home" 
IS maintained and reinforced by (a) the direct rewards of approval for 
valued academic and social performance; and (b) by the indmct rewards 
of a credible promise of a desirable occupational future. Those adole^ 
c?nts whose interests, capacities, and talents are not engaged by tnc 
standard currieulum format are denied the rewards of current .ipproval 
and of future promise, are thereby placed into a situation of drift with 
respect to the Nalues and norms of the school, undergo loss of a scnso 
of their legitimacv as persons, and become vulnerabie to dexiant and 
delinquent -ondtict expressive of discontent and rebellion. 

8. Young persons whose controlling ties to the school have been u , ah- 
ened who thereby acquire a history of misbehavior, becoming subject 
to the repeated wt, rvention of the juvenile justice system, are rendered 
increasingly vulnerable to delinquency through a process of building up 
of stigmatiz'ng labels. Repeated exposure to official treatment with its 
mpositiPi, of restrictions on noniial activity tends to promote the develop- 
ment of an illegitimate identity, which in turn foniis the basis for re- 
peated infraction. The resulting escalation of stigma entangl.s the person 
in a web of self-fulfilling prophec> which becomes mcreasingk difficult 
to escape. 

9. To cope -with this problem it is necessary to aevelop mechanisms 
to divert troublesome youth from the juvenile justice system. To he efTee- 
t.ve, these mechanisms should be designed to increase vouth participation 
in activities that forge legitimate identities bv fa) avoiding theii segre- 
gation into groups made up solely of stigmatized and troubled individ- 
uals, and (b^ enlarging their opportunities, as members of -mixed" 
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groups, for involvement in school, work, community projects, political 
activity, and family life. Such activities, lying outside the correctional 
system, build a commitment to conformity. 

10. An important secondary target of institutional change is the juve- 
nile corrections system itself, whose bureaucratic insulation from the com- 
munities of its clients impairs its effectiveness. Because of their insula- 
tion, agents of juvenile justice are perceived as an alien, external, and 
hostile force without legitimating support from community leaders and 
other sources of local influence. The remedy lies in (a) creating a role 
for local community leadership in the administration of juvenile justice; 
and (b) inducing the agents of juvenile corrections to engage in ''system 
advocacy," whereby they exert pressure on a variety of community in- 
stitutions, perhaps notably the school system, to so alter their procedures 
as to enhance opportunities for their clients to develop a commitment to 
conformity. 
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